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The Wisdom of Philosophers 


Through the medium of some recent publications in the field of philosophy light on the present crisis 
is sought in this week's issue. The Editor takes complete responsibility for the major article. 


What Is Man? 


The article by Professor Hocking of Harvard in Fortune 
for February, 1942, noted in this SERvICE, has now been 
expanded and published in book form.* The discussion 
goes straight to the heart of our present intellectual pre- 
dicament: What is the basis of our convictions about 
right and about “rights”? The modern democratic move- 
ment originally rested its claims on a theological base, 
but the base has now been shifted. Says Mr. Hocking: 
“Now when you drop God out of the physical universe, 
you still have the laws of nature; and the laboratory gets 
on quite as well as before with its measurements. But 
when you drop the metaphysical anchor out of rights, they 
seem to lose part of their working force. Men’s desires 
and interests are a shifty and uncertain mixture: if a 
right is to be founded on a desire or an interest, why have 
the extra word? If it is a harmony of desires or interests 
that is meant, again why use the word ‘right’? Something 
is missing when the French Revolution attempts to set up 
the Rights of Man on the basis of Reason.” But Reason 
has become reasoning and the point of reference has be- 
come utilitarian: the greatest good of the greatest number. 
“Thus Liberalism has turned full circle: it has delivered 
the ‘rights of man’ over to their original enemy, the 
omniscient and omnipotent social whole. It has done so 
because it has eviscerated the notion of whatever made the 
difference between a right and a social utility.” 

Here is the appeal of an idealistic philosopher against 
the effort of the modern mind to free itself from any bind- 
ing cosmic reference. “Democracy cannot rest its case on 
either the biological or the psychological human creature. 
Democracy is not based on what is but on what ought to 
be. As we find men, there is no overt equality among 
them. The bond of equality and fraternity is to be found, 
not in scientific measurements, but in common devotion 
to a goal which is beyond them all. Let men lose faith in 
their own freedom, that is to say in their own possibilities ; 
let them lose their direct awareness of a divine thread in 
history; and the bonds of liberal union are cut at the 
knot.” But he sees man becoming disillusioned with a 
purely secular quest of the good. 


1 Hocking, W. E. What Man Can Make of Man. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1942. $1.00. 


On What Does Morality Rest? 


When Henry Seidel Canby, Carl Van Doren and Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson awarded Reynal and Hitchcock’s prize 
for the best non-fiction book to Professor W. T. Stace of 
Princeton they signalized an unusual and ambitious under- 
taking in the field of philosophy.2 The author’s quest is 
“to discover criteria by means of which we can distinguish 
a good from a bad morality.” If he were authoritarian in 
his thinking he would have had no need to write. But if 
he were not also averse to contemporary empiricism, he 
would likewise have been spared the task, for there is 
plenty of writing of that sort. Mr. Stace is actually seeking 
a rational basis for establishing the superiority of one way 
of life over another. He deplores the contemporary “de- 
spair of reason” and the widespread moral skepticism 
which denies “that any moral principles are true.” Thus 
Mr. Stace is trying to make his way between the Scylla 
of authoritarianism and the Charybdis of instrumentalist 
pragmatism. Whatever may be thought of his answer he 
has asked the right basic question. Anyone who does that 
in these days when action tends to crowd out thinking 
rates a reading. 


Mr. Stace classifies moral theories under two heads: 
“impositionism” and “immanentism.” The former term 
applies to all systems which find morality imposed on man 
by God or by the structure of the universe. The latter 
signifies the location of morality in experience, as an 
expression of human nature. Now, historically, the author 
finds ethics beginning among the Greeks on an immanen- 
tist basis, succumbing to Palestinian influence and con- 
tinuing on an “impositionist” basis for nearly 2,000 years, 
and now at length returning to the ancient humanist tra- 
dition of immanence. This does not mean that contempo- 
rary relativism is a real lodging place. Rather, it is only 
the portal of a new rationalism of a non-authoritarian type. 
Mr. Stace repudiates all moral skepticism regarding the 
reality of “principles.” 


One way to put it is that Mr. Stace is offering to a 
scientifically minded anti-authoritarian age a rational basis 
for acceptance of Christian ethics. His formula sounds 


2Stace, W. T. The Destiny of Western Man. New York, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. $3.00. 
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utilitarian and pragmatic, but to him it is not so. The 
criteria of the “better” or “truer” morality are the “more 
adequate expression” of human nature; assignment to 
each element of personality of its “proper” function and 
importance in activity; and a “more satisfactory” human 
life. Perhaps this will be called hedonism, but it is a 
higher hedonism, in which an ideal of self-fulfilment dis- 
places mere pleasure. It is humanism, but humanism 
which tries to remain in the great tradition. If from the 
point of view of the new Protestant orthodoxy it is quite 
inadequate (Reinhold Niebuhr has reviewed it unfavor- 
ably) liberal enthusiasm for it is quite as understandable. 
lor we have here a rationalistic attack on the citadel of 
totalitarianism with its moral relativism, a defense of 
Plato’s “reason” as against Schopenhauer’s “will” and of 
the Christian principle of “sympathy” as against Nietz- 
sche’s will to power. 

One serious difficulty arises in the argument against 
totalitarianism to which we shall return in a later issue. 
Mr. Stace ridicules the Nazi conception of the state (or 
society ) as in some sense an “organism.” The democratic 
view, he says, is this: ‘There are no purposes in the 
society except the purposes of individuals. And _ the 
welfare of a society cannot mean anything except the 
welfare of the sum of its individuals.” Now this seems to 
be sheer atomism, contradicted by Gestalt and “organis- 
mic” theorists who find in wholes something more and 
other than the sum of their parts. It seems also to run 
counter to the Christian conception of the Church—the 
“beloved community”—which is certainly not historically 
just an “additive” concept, an “aggregate” of individuals. 
To this reviewer there emerges here one of the central 
problems of both Christian and democratic philosophy. 


History and Faith 


It will suit our purposes here to treat Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s article in the July issue of Fortune as a philosophi- 
cal tract, which it really is. It restates his ethical theory, 
offers a striking bit of historical analysis and makes the 
present serious conflict in Protestant thought stand out in 
bold relief. Mr. Niebuhr holds that the modern age wholly 
misunderstands man. The Middle Ages constructed a 
noble synthesis of values but elevated relative and proxi- 
mate values to the level of absolutes and opened the door 
to a successful bourgeois revolt invoking both secular and 
religious sanctions. The resulting society lacked the 
cohesion of medieval Europe and invited unification by 
force. One such spasm the world is now experiencing. 
The ascendancy of might illuminates the fact that modern 
culture has no “perspective” from which to view its own 
confusion. For every historical crisis presents the prob- 
lem of finding a philosophy “sufficiently profound to be 
able to transcend both the political and moral confusion 
and to give a vantage point from which the errors, which 
brought it on, can be corrected.” 


The contrasting roles of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance are vividly shown. “The Reformation re- 
garded the medieval Catholic interpretation of life and 
history as too optimistic. Human history, according to the 
Reformation, never achieves such perfection, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, as the medieval era pretended to 
have achieved. The Reformation did not believe that 
there could ever be ‘Christian’ societies, or governments, 
or economic arrangements in the exact ethical definition 
of the term. A civilization could be Christian only in the 
sense that it had a faith that would help it to understand, 
and contritely to admit, the inevitable egoistic and ‘sinful’ 


corruption by which all human enterprises, including the 
church and religious institutions, were tainted. 

“The Renaissance criticized the Catholic ages from th 
very opposite point of view. It regarded the Christian jp. 
terpretation of life as too pessimistic. It believed that th 
human mind had been fettered by religious authority ang 
corrupted by religious superstition. It had great conf. 
dence that the ‘emancipated’ mind would disclose the 
secrets of nature; penetrate into all the ultimate mysteries 
of lite; exploit the buried treasures of the natural world 
and make them available for man; explore the complexi- 
ties of human society and eliminate the social maladjus 
ments that ignorance had perpetuated; finally turn its 
attention to man himself, to free him of the sorrows and 
pains, the frustrations and lusts by which he made himselj 
and his fellows miserable.” 

Latterly Protestantism in its liberal form has forsaken 
the Reformation, Mr. Niebuhr thinks, and gone after the 
false gods of the Renaissance. Our particular sin is the 
vain ambition of producing “universal” men and _ our 
chief fallacy is confusing cumulative growth with moral 
progress. Of the latter there is none, in the sense in which 
the modern spirit has conceived it. “A highly dynamic 
technical society is more destructive in its decay than a 
simple agrarian society.” Contemporary religious leaders 
and scientists, for all their apparent conflict have really 
stood together—on the wrong side of the fence. And for 
that matter “a religious answer, per se,’”’ to an ultimate 
philosophical question such as our age poses is “no more 
adequate than a scientific answer.” The Nazi religion 
proves that. 

The faith we need must indeed illuminate history but 
it “must on the other hand reveal the limits of all historical 
striving.” To be sure, it must give people “the resource 
to rebuild a civilization without illusions and yet without 
despair.” But utopianism only encourages cynics “to 
assert that history contains no new possibilities for good.” 
(Italics not in the text.) Here is one of the faint gleams 
of hope that Mr. Niebuhr allows to enter his historical 
spectroscope. He does not elaborate it. There is an 
answer, he says, to these “tragic aspects of human exis 
tence, but that answer can be known only to those who 
have stopped looking for some easy escape from tragedy.” 
Again he affirms that the meaning of history lies always 
outside itself. His concluding paragraph affirms. that 
“historical catastrophe seems to be nothing but chaos, 
which drives men to despair without the profundities of 
the Christian faith, And Christian faith becomes vapid 
and sentimental in periods of stability and peace. It re 
covers its own profoundest insights precisely in those 
periods of social chaos when all simple interpretations of 
life break down and force men to seek for a profounder 
interpretation of existence.” 


Here is brilliant analysis and biting criticism. To this 
reviewer, however, it seems that theological and_philo- 
sophical discussion among American Protestants has 
reached the point where diagnosis and analysis should 
give place to prognosis and treatment. If a chastened 
Christian liberalism, on the one hand, and the new Protes- 
tant orthodoxy, on the other, have a positive word to say 
about winning the peace, about social reconstruction, about 
the cure of souls, about religious education, can they not 
ecumenize a bit—at closer range? 


What Do We Mean, “Crisis’’? 


Turning to a social philosopher, we find something 
rather startling in Pitirim A. Sorokin’s summary of his 
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arlier Social and Cultural Dynamics.® For that audacious 
york he was roundly scored by scholars, but he returns 
o his thesis not only unabashed but claiming support for 
it in the recent events that have shocked the world. Pro- 
fessor Sorokin writes often like a theologian, against the 
packground of his native Orthodox Russia. His books, 
however, are sociological and historical, and his thesis 
requires tireless documentation. In brief it is this: There 
are three distinct types of culture—ideational, sensate and 
idealistic, and they tend to displace and succeeed one 
another in the course of history. The ideational is oriented 
toward God; the sensate is built on material satisfactions 
and relative values; the idealistic is a synthesis of the 
ather two. We are now at the end of a sensate period of 
jour hundred years’ duration. and our culture form is 
disintegrating. Mr, Sorokin refers to the Middle Ages in 
joth ideational and idealistic terms, the latter signitying, 
apparently, the achievement of a Christian humanism under 
Aristotelian influence. The Christian era began with a 
reinstatement of ideational, to replace a sensate, culture. 

Contemporary democracy, as a manifestation of ‘“con- 
tractualism,”’ is a sensate product, in Mr. Sorokin’s view, 
lacking the true ideational base for a valid spiritual democ- 
racy. Our age is pictured as in decay. “The proud citizen 
of the nineteenth century finds himself deprived of vir- 
tually all his sensate values. His boasted individualism 
is trampled under foot: he is now an insignificant cog in 
a huge machine operated without regard to his wishes. 
His liberties and inalienable rights are gone. He has 
become a mere puppet.” The reason, he believes, is plain: 
“If modern society were ideational or idealistic, if it be- 
lieved firmly in absolute moral and juridical norms, if it 
were not intoxicated by the quest for pleasure, utility, 
and other sensory values, its deeply ingrained convictions 
and habits would have triumphed over any temptation to 
evade contracting duties or to twist the terms of a con- 
tract so as to take advantage of the other party. But we 
are dealing with contractual relations in a sensate society, 
with its skepticism concerning God and His justice; its 
disbelief in any absolute, sacred norms ; its moral ‘atomism’ 
and cynicism; and its irresistible penchant for money, 
wealth, profit, pleasures, and sensory happiness.” 

This is not Spenglerism; it is not inherent in cultures 
to grow senile and die. The oscillation between types is 
due to the fact that each type has its quota of truth and 
validity. Yet this unprecedented crisis does threaten 
utter collapse which can be averted only if our sensate 
culture comes to recognize that “sensory reality and value 
are but one of the aspects of the infinitely richer true 
reality and value; that these have a supersensory aspect 
of which we get a glimpse through our reason and through 
charismatic grace or intuition in its sublime forms; that 
this supersensory side is the supreme aspect of the value- 
reality, and as such it is absolute ; that the same is true in 
regard to the reality and value of man and of the sublimest 
flowers of his culture.” 

One may be staggered by the author’s boldness in 
fixing dates and assigning percentage values to cultural 
imponderables, but his analysis can hardly be ignored, 
To a Christian mind there is inescapable challenge in his 
iormula for cultural recovery: ‘“Crisis—ordeal—catharsis 
—charisma—resurrection,”’ 


A Visit From Plato 
A book which has had less attention in this country than 


8Sorokin, P. A. The Crisis of Our Age. New York, E. P. 


Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. $3.50. 
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it deserves is R. H. S. Crossman’s Plato Today.* It is a 
strong tonic. Plato saw the degradation of Athenian 
democracy and turned against it. What would he think 
of us? The author tells us. It is not to our liking, but it 
is worth a good deal as a warning against the weaknesses 
of a democracy that has shallow roots and a vague philoso- 
phy. We can learn from Plato “that to defend democracy 
we must be as realistic as its opponents. We must be able 
to see things as they are, and to distinguish ideal and fact; 
we must be willing to criticize the existing order as ruth- 
lessly as they; we must not only have fine ideals, but 
count up the cost of realizing them and recognize what 
changes they will undergo in the process of realization.” 
We must not over-estimate human nature. We must learn 
“that the ordinary man accepts comfort and security with- 
out worrying where they come from; that a government’s 
first job is to govern and only in the second place to 
govern well; that morality by itself can never outweigh 
interest ; that justice is impossible unless there is power to 
enforce it; and lastly that political institutions are totally 
insignificant in comparison with social tradition and eco- 
nomic organization.” 

The author’s Plato takes a look at Nazi Germany and 
is outraged not by the egregious lies the rulers gave the 
people but because the rulers themselves believed the 
myths. He casts an admiring glance at Stalin because of 
his masterfulness but abhors his materialistic philosophy. 
To American educators he says, “Set up your own Etons 
and Harrows, not as preserves for the rich but as training 
grounds for future statesmen, irrespective of class or 
wealth. According to your own American tradition make 
them open to both girls and boys; and be sure that the 
children you select are not pampered and softened with 
luxury. ... / As for your present universities and high 
schools, they can be left very much as they are, seeing that 
they will in our New Republic have the inferior function 
of training capable civilians for their humbler task of serv- 
ing the material needs of the community.” 

“True democracy,” says Mr. Crossman, “is un-Platonic.” 
It springs from the Christian conception of personality. 
Yet much of our contemporary thought and attitude is 
more Platonic than democratic. “The true democrat and 
the true Christian admit the Platonic analysis of man as 
he is, but they know that they can change him by their 
faith into man as he ought to be. . . . Truth and justice 
on his view must be rescued by an élite. The sphere of 
freedom must be contracted until it includes only those 
few elect spirits who are worthy of it. 

“A real democratic philosophy will be resolutely opposed 
to such an outlook. It cannot be content to defend a social 
order by the maintenance of an authoritarian tradition: 
on the contrary, it must be resolved to expand the sphere 
of freedom and, with this ideal in view, to take such 
practical measures as are necessary to enable every citizen 
to become a member of the élite. Seeing the pettiness 
and spiritual poverty of the ‘civilian’ as clearly as Plato, it 
must ask ‘what is the cause of this pettiness and spiritual 
poverty? Are they intrinsic or are they results of a 
particular social and economic order?’ Admitting the 
plight of human nature, it will still assert its infinite 
possibilities and will be prepared so to change the present 
order that these possibilities can become actualities. . . .” 

Faith in democracy assumes that, “without the dynamic 
of its faith, human society will fall back into oligarchy 
and injustice. Where faith in the impossible dies, Plato’s 
estimate of human nature becomes correct.” —_F. E. J. 


*New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. $2.50. 
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America in the New Pacific. By George E. Taylor. 

York, Macmillan Company, 1942. $1.75. 

Far Eastern War: 1937-1941. By Harold S. Quigley. Boston, 

Mass., World Peace Foundation, 1942. $2.50. 

These two books by authors who have spent much time 
in the Far East discuss the war with Japan. Professor 
Taylor, head of the Far Eastern Department at the 
University of Washington, is concerned with America’s 
stake in the Pacific. He considers first the part which 
the United States has played in the Far East in the past, 
the Japanese plan for its empire, the problem of colonies, 
and conditions in China. He believes that this war is “a 
struggle about the nature . . . of power; that is, how to 
run the world, how to organize its peoples and use its raw 
materials.” There is, he says, “no room in the Pacific for 
both the American and the Japanese type of expansion.” 
America has, he concludes, “the greatest need and the 
most tremendous opportunity in her history to liberate 
and modernize the populations of Asia. If she fails... 
then the specter of totalitarianism at home may well be 
real . . .; 1f she succeeds, there will be hope for a world 
solution of the problems” of happiness and_ livelihood. 

Dr. Quigley, professor of political science in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, undertakes in Far Eastern IWar, 
as he explains in the Preface, to “examine the circum- 
stances bearing upon the outbreak” of the war, to “provide 
a concise account of hostilities, to describe political and 
economic repercussions” in the different countries in- 
volved, and to “analyze the policies and trace the diplo- 
matic, economic and strategic maneuvers of the major 
powers in relation to the war and to Japan’s program for a 
‘New Order’ in Eastern Asia and Oceania.” 

He finds that neither Western power politics nor Chinese 
nationalism were a menace to Japan in 1937 although the 
latter’s position in China was “unstable.” The need for 
military security was a very important factor in the minds 
of the Japanese leaders. Racial pride was “the dynamo 
from which economic, political and strategic motives were 
galvanized for ordeal by battle.” Japan’s capacity to 
continue the war cannot even be guessed at, Professor 
Quigley thinks. It is certain, however, that with the added 
strength of the Axis alliance Japan presents “a combined 
power which will tax to the limit the resources and abili- 
ties” of her opponents. The war in Europe gives Japan 
“a long-anticipated opportunity to drive all white influence 


New 


... out of Eastern Asia.” But this policy of aggrandize- ° 


ment is not “a people’s movement.” If the common 
interest of both Chinese and Japanese in peace and public 
welfare could be brought home to the Japanese people, it 
might make a great difference. “The Japanese people will 
not forsake their Emperor. But they may arrive at a new 
conception of the requirements of loyalty.” 

The texts of a number of important documents are 
appended. IM. C. 


Skeleton of Justice. By Edith Roper and Clare Leiser. 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1941. $3.00. 
This is an appalling account of studied, thorough, im- 

placable perversion of German justice by the National 

Socialist administration. “The courts,” says Mrs. Roper, 

“have been reduced to bureaus whose duty it is to suppress 

all interests opposed to Hitlerdom.” Volksempfinden—the 

popular attitude—is invoked to justify each inexplicable 
decree, verbote, capricious judgment and sentence. [Re- 


cent advices indicate increasingly drastic measures in this 
direction. 


New 


Printed in U.S.A. 


The author is a young woman of liberal sympathies ayy 
legal training who had exceptional opportunity for gh. 
servation and the great good luck to escape with he 
records of actual trials. From 1936 to 1939 she was th 
only court correspondent for the Deutsche Allgemein 
Zeitung and the only Berlin correspondent on court ma. 
ters for the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

Under the Third Reich “the criminal bench was quick) 
and thoroughly purged.” All Jewish judges were throw 
out and every other judge suspected of harboring progres 
sive or liberal sympathies. They were replaced by “me 
who adhered rigidly to National Socialist concepts, wh 
judged and sentenced recklessly, and hurtled the entir 
administration of justice into the wildest confusion.” 

The Nazi judge is responsible to no one for the justice 
probity or legality of his decisions. No more must th 
state prove guilt ; the defendant must prove his innocence. 
A lawyer can help him little since “right” is no longe 
objective but means “what is subjectively beneficial to th: 
state.” Expert witness has lost all meaning and th 
ordinary witness is rendered useless by fear. Testimony 
of a Party member overrides even evident facts. , 

Brutal punishment distinguished National Socialism 
from the beginning and has become “a more and mor 
craftily calculated policy.” By 1936 the Nazi chiefs hai 
discovered “the unique possibilities for propaganda en: 
bodied in the machinery of justice.” The Ministries oi 
Propaganda and Justice installed a Press Division fo: 
Justice in every criminal court in Germany. The decision 
of the Ministry of Propaganda on which trials may be 
or may not be reported is absolute and the “manner in 
which newspapers must carry the judge’s reasons (motive 
tion) for a given sentence” is prescribed in detail. 

The use of the courts for effectively staged propagant 
is illustrated by the religious trials, the political trial, 
the Jewish, rassenschande (race-shame), and the foreign 
exchange trials. Mrs. Roper’s statement of the Niemoeller 
case is interesting and illuminating. This trial was a 
misstep by the Ministry of Propaganda. Niemoeller de- 
fended himself so ably against prosecution for any crime 
that his challenge was avoided and a political charge of 
incitement from the pulpit preferred against him. This 
brought the case to the Special Court, and the authorities 
“realized too late that in the case of Niemoeller [unlike 
those of obscure priests] the indictment could scarcely be 
‘prepared’ by the Gestapo. His sermons had been heard 
by thousands... , 

Some of the effects of this judicial regime, in trends oi 
crime in Germany, are indicated. Irresponsibility and 
fatalism in crime mark the degradation of formerly de- 
pendable members of society, and young murderers kill 
not for revenge or explicable motive, but impersonally, to 
assure themselves of their own “courage” and “hardness 
of will.” E, T. 


Volunteers for Family Service. New York, Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1942. 65 cents. 
This is a handbook on the use of volunteers in social 

work agencies. The topics discussed include “Planning 

for Volunteer Participation,” ‘Volunteer Service om 

Boards,” “Volunteer Service on Advisory and Study 

Committees,” and “Individual Jobs for Volunteers.”” While 

it is directed specifically to the use of volunteers in case 

work agencies, some sections would be valuable to the 

minister seeking to promote lay activity. I. M. C. 
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